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Thirtieth Annual Report. 


Despite the continuance of war conditions, the work of the 
Society has gone forward as steadily as the unavoidable absence 
of so many of our helpers has permitted. The cataloguing of 
the Library is proceeding and a number of applications for the 
loan of books have been dealt with. The dispersal, for security 
purposes, of many of our treasures has rendered it impossible to 
arrange for several prospective visits from those interested; but 
it is gratifying to observe signs that, when happier conditions 
prevail, a much wider public is likely to be attracted. To this 
end, arrangements as to re-housing, re-assembly and re-arrange- 
ment have to be considered, especially from the financial stand- 
point. 

The Council regrets that so far no one has come forward to take 
up the Treasurership, whose duties are in the meantime being 
discharged by the Secretary. The loss by death of the Rev. Chas. 
Smith and Mr. J. S. Henderson has deprived the Society of two 
enthusiastic helpers and they will be greatly missed. The addi- 
tion of several new members of Council falls to be considered in 
the near future. 


The outstanding event of the Society's year has been the acqui- 
sition at public auction, through the patient enthusiasm and 
skilful technique of the Vice-President, of the volume containing 
the authentic manuscript of the Westminster Confession of Faith, 
the Form of Church Government and other original documents 
presented to the Lords and Commons by the Westminster 
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Assembly of Divines. That this unique historical trophy should 
have been secured for our Church in the Tercentenary year of the 
Westminster Assembly of Divines is a matter of special congratu- 
lation. Dr. Carruthers intends to hand this volume over at the 
1943 Assembly with his own unique collection of the first eleven 
printings of the Confession, but the Council ventures to anticipate 
the expression of the Church’s gratitude by placing on record its 
warm appreciation of his success and of the generous financial 
support of those friends who guaranteed the necessary funds for 
the purchase. 


Arrangements are in hand for a special “pilgrimage” visit to 
the Jerusalem Chamber on ist July, 1943, for which invitations 
will be issued by the Rt. Rev. the Dean of Westminster, whose 
friendly and helpful co-operation the Council desires gratefully 
to acknowledge. 


A popular pamphlet descriptive of the work of the Westminster 
Assembly of 1643 and of its personnel is in preparation and it is 
felt that this will be widely welcomed. 


During the June Committees, the Tercentenary will be still 
further commemorated by an exhibition at our Church House of 
specially selected contemporary manuscripts, documents and books 
associated with the Westminster Assembly. 

The Council is specially grateful for the continuance of the 
Assembly’s grant of £50, and for the additional £100 to cover 
rent assessment, which could not otherwise be met. We look 
forward eagerly to a resumption and an extension of the Society’s 
activities in happier days to come. 


J. Hay Corxican, President. 
K. Macteop Brack, Secretary. 
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The Original Manuscript of the 
Westminster Confession of Faith. 


The discovery of this manuscript, and its acquisition for our 
Society is a happy incident of the tercentenary of the meeting of 
the Westminster Assembly. 

Its existence had not been suspected, for it was of course a 
parliamentary document, and as such would presumably have 
perished in the great fire at St. Stephen’s in 1834. Fortunately, 
however, John Browne, Clerk to the House of Lords in the Long 
Parliament, appropriated a large number of documents, and from 
him they descended to Lord Braye. The fact that this document 
was amongst them was recorded in the Report of the Historical 
Manuscripts Commission, but had escaped notice until Dr. 
Carruthers, in the course of his Westminster Assembly researches, 
detected it. As a result of his enquiries from Lord Braye, the 
manuscript was placed on the market; and with the help of a 
few friends Dr. Carruthers was able to purchase it for presenta- 
tion to the Society. 

In the same volume are five other Assembly documents, duly 
attested by the signatures of officials, one of them being the 
Form of Church Government. The Confession of Faith occupies 
the last 87 folio pages. It is in the beautifully legible, even 
script of Cornelius Burges, with twenty-three to twenty-five lines 
a page. 

The following notes on the manuscripts are by Dr. S. W. 
Carruthers. 

The Minutes of Assembly record on 26th November, 1646, that 
“the Confession of Faith was finished this day,” and that the 
Assembly resolved that “the whole Confession of Faith shall be 
transcribed and read in the Assembly, and sent up to both Houses 
of Parliament.” The first nineteen chapters had already been 
submitted to Parliament on 25th September; the Assembly how- 
ever, “for the conveniency of the business” “reduced both parts 
likewise into one entire body.” Accordingly Burges’ title-page 
reads “ To the Right Honble the Lords/and Commons Assembled 
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/in/Parliament./ The humble Advice of the Assembly/of 
Divines now sitting at West-/minster, by authority of/ Parliament 
/Concerning a Confession Faith(sic) wch/is here presented entire 
and whole.” 

On Ist December the Assembly ordered “that the brethren 
that drew up the Confession of Faith do assist Dr. Burges in 
reading over the Confession of Faith with one of the Scribes.” 
So the manuscript must have been finished by that date; it is not 
possible that it could have been transcribed in four days, one of 
which was a Sunday; Burges must have exercised intelligent 
anticipation, and have been at the work for some time. Indeed 
on 20th November he had “ offered an addition to the head ‘ Of 
Worship’.”. The Minutes do not record what this was, saying 
simply “ The addition is as followeth . . .” The presence of an 
interlineation in the manuscript proves clearly that it was the 
final part of chapter xxi., section v., and thus makes it certain 
that by that date Burges had written out the Confession at least 
beyond this point. (Mitchell and Struthers, without giving any 
reason, suggest “ Chap. xxiv., section v.” This is almost cer- 
tainly merely an overlooked misprint, “xxi.v.” having been read 
as “xxiv,” and the section number having been added a second 
time.) 

In the first nineteen chapters there are but few corrections, and 
these are manifestly trifling slips of the pen. In the latter part, 
however, there are a considerable number of important alterations, 
which have an interesting history. Burges was no mechanical 
copyist; he was using his brain while writing, and although the 
Confession was “finished” on 26th November, the Minutes show 
that a number of corrections were made thereafter, all save one 
at his suggestion. The manuscript, of course, contains these, 
with an interesting exception, to be told later. On 3rd December 
he suggested seven changes, which were recorded in the Minutes. 
These, however, are not all the alterations. Three others are 
almost certainly the correction of inadvertent omissions in copy- 
ing, probably due to increased pressure of time as the task ended. 
They are the words “or affinity” (xxiv. iv.), “of bread and 
wine ” (xxix. iii.) and “ and none other” (xxxii. ii.). The other 
two may probably have been resolved upon on 3rd December 
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though not actually entered in the Minutes; for the Minutes 
manifestly often omit details. In xxiv. iii., the phrase is “ to 
marry only in the Lord.” The “only” is an interlineation; it 
does not occur in the Minutes (2nd August, 1646) when this 
clause was passed, and may well have been added ‘on 3rd 
December. In xxix. iv., after “worshipping the elements,” the 
words “ swearing by them” are erased. There is no evidence to 
show when this omission was decided upon, but again it seems 
probable that it was on 3rd December. 


On 5th December Gillespie moved that in xxii. iii. “ God” 
should be substituted in three places for “Christ.” This was 
carried, but Burges dissented. Strange to say, it is not altered 
in the manuscript. One cannot dream of accusing so straight a 
man as Cornelius Burges of deliberately omitting to change it. 
After this resolution, and a vote of thanks to Burges for his 
work, the manuscript was presented forthwith by the whole 
Assembly to the Commons, and there seems to have been no 
opportunity to make the change. It was duly made, however, 
when the Confession was printed. 


On 7th December the Commons ordered the printing of six 
hundred copies, and when the order reached the Divines on the 
10th they resolved “ that the scribes take care of the exact printing 
of the Confession of Faith.” On 14th December the Prolocutor 
“ made report of the delivery of the Confession of Faith to both 
Houses.” This can hardly refer to the action of 7th December, 
and seems therefore to mean the printed copies. I possess one 
of the six hundred, with the inscription, “ Francis Bacon of Grey 
Friars : delivered to me by Mr. Byfield, December 49th, Saturday, 
1646.” (This was doubtless the M.P. for Ipswich). The 
printing was therefore probably completed between Thursday, 
10th December, and Monday, 14th December, and certainly before 
Saturday, 19th December. 


Though so rapidly completed the printed copy is almost free 
from error, as regards the text. There are only eleven instances 
in all, and the only three of any importance are: “ those that are 
ordained unto eternal life” (vii. iii.) ; “ the laws of that religion” 
(x. iv.); and “ those who are once effectually called” (xiii. i.). 
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The word, or letter, omitted in the printed copy is indicated by 
italics, 

But the punctuation is badly treated. Comparisons of the 
modern editions with the original ones show that the remarkable 
precision of the punctuation has been entirely overlooked, and 
consequently ruined. It is disappointing to find that the process 
began even with the first printing. Burges’ manuscript is meticu- 
lously punctuated, on a system from which he rarely departs. 
This is logical rather than grammatical in character. In one 
respect it could not well be faithfully reproduced in a modern 
edition, for it sprinkles commas very freely. They are often use- 
ful in emphasising the separate elements of a compound thesis; 
but when they are used to separate a conjunction from its sen- 
tence, or a subject consisting of a longish phrase from its verb, 
they are merely archaic usage. The important feature is the care- 
ful relative value given to the comma, the semi-colon, the ,colon, 
and the period. Burges himself must be responsible for this, for 
so much of the text had been adopted piecemeal that punctuation 
must have been an after process. But Burges had heard all the 
discussions, and knew what had been the balance of the proposi- 
tions, and the relative weight of qualifying clauses in the minds 
of the Divines as they were working out the Confession; and he 
certainly took full care to indicate this by the punctuation of his 
manuscript. 

S.W.C. 
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Presbyterian Churchmanship. 
By Tue Epitor. 


The tercentenary commemoration of the Westminster Assembly 
prompts reflections on many aspects of that Presbyterian Church- 
manship which looks back to the work of that Assembly. In 
this article the intention is not only to look back to the past, but 
to consider the present, and to think of the future—to attempt 
to show the relevance of Presbyterian Churchmanship to the 
tasks of the new age. As we face the future we simply do not 
know yet what the conditions will be in which we shall be called 
to live and work as citizens or as churchman. But “to tackle 
the future you must have a firm grip of the past.” I want there- 
fore to suggest what seem to me to be more of the lessons to be 
learned from the past which shall guide us in the future. The 
Christian Church as a whole, and our Presbyterian Churches 
therein, have not been left unprepared for their share in the 
tremendous task of reconstruction which in God’s good time will 
be laid upon us, and for which we do well to prepare ourselves 
even in the midst of the struggle of these days. 

There are what I would call “forward-looking,” progressive 
factors in the experience of the Christian Church in recent 
decades. They are, if you like to put it so, complementary to 
the “backward-looking,” conservative factors which ensure that 
continuity with the high places of the past history of the Church 
shall not be broken. Both are needed if we are to be true to the 
past and to the future. But in a new situation, such as confronts 
us today, it is the forward-looking factors of our history that have 
a special importance. They point to the right ways of adaptation, 
to the ways in which not compromise but flexibility is inherent in 
the life and order of our Presbyterian Church. Here are a few 
of them—matters in which the Churches have been learning the 
technique of Christianity in the modern world. 

(1) If we look back over 150 years, we can realise the 
astonishing missionary achievement of the world-wide Church. 
300 years ago, 100 years ago, there was no world-wide Church. 
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Today the world is more conscious than ever before of the inter- 
action of every part of it—in war or in peace. In a unified world, 
a world’ more than ever before susceptible to world-wide influ- 
ences, Christianity also can be a world influence. Christianity is 
there in all parts of the world—capable of Christian reaction 
everywhere. As we look back and look forward, this is one 
immensely important new factor in the Christian Church. 

(2) Here is a second factor in the preparation of Christianity 
for this present age and its problems :—we have been learning 
in these last few generations more clearly than before that the 
basis of the Christian Church is independent of the State. Of 
course, whenever it is possible, there is nothing but advantage 
from partnership with the State. But that partnership is not 
always possible: and nothing shows more clearly the basic inde- 
pendence of the Christian Church, than the conflicts between 
Church and State in so many forms and in so many lands today. 
It is not only Protestant Churches which have been and are 
involved in that conflict. It is significant of the essential inde- 
pendence of the Christian Church that in some countries the 
Roman Church, in some the Eastern Orthodox, in some the 
Protestant, have borne witness to their Christian conviction by 
their resistance to State domination over the Church of Christ. 
Thank God, in our land honourable partnership, with or without 
that variable relation called “establishment,” is possible and is 
maintained. We have learned the lesson of spiritual independ- 
ence; and it may well be that God has been preparing us to teach 
it to others in the days to come. 

(3) A third part of our preparation for such days as these 
was a special contribution of the nineteenth century—religious 
freedom. What does that mean? It means freedom of worship 
and organisation for the Church—for all the Churches—a free- 
dom to be maintained not only for ourselves but for those from 
whom we differ. Froude writes in his essay on “Calvinism” : 
“To be intolerant of an enemy who is trying to kill you seems to 
me to be a pardonable state of mind.” That’s true enough. But 
remember also Voltaire’s striking words to an opponent: “I 
detest what you say, but I would defend with my life your right 
to say it.” Religious freedom is something biggeg, more positive, 
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than toleration. It involves also freedom of thought and enquiry 
in religious matters: concerning theology and the Bible, for 
example. Our fathers battled and suffered for freedom in 
religion: they won the battle for us. We stand on the ground 
they won, and the Spirit of God will guide us how to use that 
freedom aright. In times when the claims of authority must be 
heard and obeyed in their rightful sphere, we have been equipped 
with the grasp of freedom, and given the duty to maintain it in 
the Church. 

(4) Once again, one of the most remarkable developments of 
Christian conviction in recent times has been the growth of a 
sense of Christian responsibility. In England a generation ago 
people used to talk about “the nonconformist conscience.” What 
did that mean? It meant in essence a conscientious conviction 
that Christians had a real responsibility for the application of 
Christian principles in affairs of social well-being. It never was 
confined to nonconformists, of course: the important thing was 
that it was a matter of conscience. Christians in all the Churches 
were found ready to testify to their moral convictions in public 
and social questions. Sometimes the occasions for the testimony 
may have appeared comparatively trivial; but it was symptomatic 
of what had been growing for decades—the conviction that the 
moral teaching of Jesus Christ applies not only to individual lives 
but also to social, industrial, and civic questions and relationships. 
That it is which has grown into the Christian movement which 
found one expression in the great conference at Oxford six years 
ago, on “Church, Community, and State.” The function of the © 
Church in society is examined today with a deep and searching 
sense of Christian responsibility, deeper and more searching 
perhaps than ever before. 

(5) The last of these five points which I suggest to you, points 
in which Christianity has been prepared for the tasks of the new 
age, is the movement towards Christian Unity. Conviction within 
the Churches, and the whole world situation surrounding them, 
has more and more been forcing to the front the common task 
which confronts them all. More and more the fundamental 
distinction is seen to be, not what kind of Christian? what 
denomination? what order? what form of worship?—not that, 
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but “pro-Christian” or “anti-Christian”? For the Kingdom of 
God—the God and Father of our Lord Jesus Christ—in the 
world, or against that Kingdom? Of course I know that we are 
far indeed from Christian union; far still from achieving true 
and full co-operation of Christians. But we begin to see the way 
towards it. We begin to realise that the questions dividing 
Christians don’t all have to be settled before we can begin to act 
together where we are of one mind and one purpose. That great 
gathering up of Christian thought and enterprise which has begun 
to come to a head through what we call the Oecumenical Move- 
ment is like a wind of the Spirit of Christ blowing through all 
the Churches. We may still be far from the reunion of the 
Churches—God knows: we don’t—but Christian unity today is 
far more plain to see than at any time in the last 400 years. 

I have set forth those five “forward-looking” points—general 
characteristics of the preparation of Christianity, in the provid- 
ence of God, for this new age. No doubt they are all incom- 
pletely developed. But the way of advance—true forward- 
looking—is not to belittle but to welcome and encourage all that 
has begun to be achieved. There are plenty of people who speak 
and write impatiently of “the failure of the Churches,” of “the 
betrayal of Christ by the Churches.” And there is no ground 
at all for complacency in what I have said; the situation is urgent. 
But those factors are there to work with, to assist in guiding and 
forming our conception of the Churches’ task, and the way to 
accomplish it. They point the way to seize upon “the task and 
opportunity of Christianity’—to take our share in what Dr. 
Oldham calls “the Resurrection of Christendom” in the new age. 

And what I want specially to urge is this, that all those factors 
are directly and characteristically in the line of our oum 
Presbyterian tradition. Through these 300 years, time and 
again, in one country or another, in Britain or Ireland, in Europe 
or America, in Asia or Africa, it has been men of our Presby- 
terian tradition who have been in the forefront of such advances 
as these. Not all of us, not all the time: we have had our 
doldrums and our times of stagnation and reaction, like everybody 
else. But look into our tradition at its most characteristic, 
examine the broad history of Calvinism, and you will see that the 
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missionary impulse, the independence of the Church, the freedom 
of thought, the responsibility of Christians, the truly catholic and 
evangelical conception of the Church, have been fundamental to 
“true-blue Presbyterianism” all the way. 

Therefore, I say, the Churches of the Presbyterian Reforma- 
tion, as they look back and look forward, have a great contribution 
to make to the world-wide enterprise of Christianity in this new 
age. We know that the world today has developed a modern 
technique of centralised power and control—in commerce, in 
finance, in political organisation, in war. There it is, enthroned 
and powerful. There is nothing morally right or wrong about a 
“planned society”; and it may be the necessary and inevitable 
method.for the next stage of our civilisation. But how is it going 
to be used? With the modern technique a small group of men 
could control the whole material order of the world. Is it not 
fundamentally at issue in this war whether that control is to be 
exercised by those who claim that there shall be no exceptions to 
their control, in body, mind or spirit, or by those who recognise 
that the great human values shall not be so controlled—personality 
art, thought, religion? What is the technique of Christianity to 
be, in this modern situation, in the presence of the modern tech- 
nique of centralised power and control? Is it possible for the 
Churches, the “community of Christians,” to use Mr. T. S. 
Eliot’s phrase, so to leaven society that the standards of the 
community as a whole shall conform to the “Christian under- 
standing of the ends of life”? Is it possible that on that basis of 
Christian standards (like the Puritan virtues which still, thank 
God, underly the common life of our country), public policy 
should be directed to Christian ends, public affairs should be con- 
ducted in accordance with Christian standards? 

If that is to be possible, Christianity must find the right tech- 
nique to bring it about. I believe our Presbyterian Reformed 
Churches can help to show the way. A great hierarchical Church 
—the Church of Rome especially—with its conservation by 
Church authority of religious beliefs, customs and worship, has 
to a large extent the technique of centralised power and control 
and direction—comparable to the modern social and political and 
economic totalitarian technique of control. On the other hand, 
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some Protestant Churches tend to insist on decentralisation, on an 
independency which may result in atomism. They command 
adherence by similarity of individual choice rather than by 
adhesion to established authority. However strict may be the 
internal discipline of such a Church, what it stands for is free- 
dom from centralised control in faith and practice. Between 
these two extremes, is there a middle way, a way for the modern 
world? I believe that owr Presbyterian Churches point the way. 
They have it in their power to stand for and to demonstrate it, 
in at least four relations. 

First, in relation to the teaching and practice of the Church 
itself. It is most true to the spirit of our genuine Calvinism that 
we should conceive of the Church as not static, but adaptable. 
Adaptable in method—adaptable in practice—adaptable in order— 
adaptable in doctrine. That does not mean that we have no 
settled and orderly and coherent standards, that we are to be 
swayed by every passing or temporary opinion. But it does mean 
that we believe what we say we believe, when we claim “the 
promised guidance of the Holy Spirit.” It means that we believe 
those things which we teach and practice in our Churches to be 
“founded on and agreeable to the Word of God” : but “the Word 
of God is not bound,” and “God hath yet more light and truth to 
break forth from His Holy Word.” It is part of that very 
scriptual basis on which we take our stand, that we should claim 
our “liberty in the Gospel.” In the visible Christian Church as 
we conceive it there is nothing fixed and unalterable, except the 
foundation, which is Jesus Christ, and the headship which is His 
alone. 

That is why it may be given to us to point the way for the 
whole Christian movement to take in the new age. We believe 
it to be true that the Christian Church must adapt itself—not be 
adapted from the outside—to the circumstances and environment 
of each succeeding generation, so that the message of the Gospel 
may be applied to them and in them. The Church today is 
entrusted with “the faith once delivered to the saints,” a heritage 
of 300, nay of 1900 years: it must learn anew after nineteen 
centuries so to order its own life that it shall rightly and fully 
exhibit that same faith in the new world of the twentieth century. 
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Second, in the Church’s relation to the State. There has come 
to us in our Presbyterian tradition a coherent theory of the 
relation of Church and State. It is not greatly concerned about 
the political organisation of the State as such: it is greatly con- 
cerned that no political organisation of the State should be con- 
fused with, or encroach upon, the “crown rights of the 
Redeemer.” It is, if you like, a restatement of the old theory of 
“Christendom”—the dominion of Christ—a restatement in terms 
of a Church which is not hierarchical, and refuses to be sub- 
servient to the State in the sphere of religion. The doctrine, 
faith and practice of the Church are not to be “state-managed”— 
not to be subject to the modern technique of centralised power 
and control. The Church cannot be a department of State. The 
Church, as we conceive it, is by its very nature autonomous in its 
relation with the State. The Church governs itself; neither the 
officials of the State, nor the officials of the Church, can override 
its spiritual freedom. It was in complete harmony with Presby- 
terian principles that the relations between Church and State were 
defined in Scotland in the declaration which prepared the way for 
the Union of 1929—and envious eyes in the Anglican Church and 
elsewhere are turned upon that settlement. It is an illustration 
of what I claim—that Presbyterian principles may point the way 
for the Church in the new age in relation to the State. 

Third, in relation to society, I believe that our Presbyterian 
tradition has a special contribution to make in the new age. There 
are two features to which I would point. The one is our localised 
Church administration—authoritative but representative at every 
stage. The other is the co-operation at every stage of ministers 
and laymen. I believe that we have it in our power in those two 
respects to point the way towards the right participation of the 
Church in the reordering of society. The Church, the Christian 
community, has its right relation to society at every stage—the 
Session of one congregation, the Presbytery in a wider area, the 
Synod, the General Assembly. The Church in our conception of 
it has its contact at each stage with the widening circle, from 
village to nation, of the life of society. The social problems and 
their solution at each stage can be judged of and dealt with in 
its own sphere by the Church in its parallel organization. This 
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well-knit Church order of ours is not only adapted to deal with 
the internal affairs of the Church; it is capable of exerting the 
right influence of the Church, in the name of Christ, at each point 
where social order requires it. And further, it is a government 
of the Church specifically spiritual but not clerical. In the 
administration of the Church, elders have their essential place; 
and in their place in society they must be the ambassadors of the 
Church which they help to administer. Those representative 
Church courts of ours are to be thought of as points of contact 
between the order of the Church and the order of society. It 
belongs to our Presbyterian tradition to maintain that, as Dr. 
Oldham puts it, “ in the Church as a society organised for 
specifically religious purposes, the normal, though not exclusive, 
leadership belongs to the clergy; in the Church as it finds 
expression in the spheres of the common life, the normal, though 
not exclusive, leadership rests with the laity.” Our Presbyterian 
tradition points the way in these respects at least to the right 
structure of the channels of cogent influence by the Church upon 
society. 

So, fourth, in relation to the ethical teaching of the Church— 
the impact of Christian morality upon the life of society. That 
is not an affair merely of Church pronouncements. Dr. Temple 
said once that when people in England ask, ‘Why doesn’t the 
Church do something”? they usually mean, “Why don’t the 
Bishops say something”? But nine-tenths ‘of the Church is not 
Bishops, not ministers, but laymen and women. And every 
single one of them is not merely an individual Christian, but a 
person with his or her relationship as a Christian to the society 
in which they live, and of which they are part. People talk about 
the “individualism” of Protestantism. Believe me, John Calvin 
and those who have followed his way did not teach individualism 
over against corporate responsibility. They protested against a 
conception of the Church and of society in which it was Church 
and Society, the great aggregates, that counted for all in religion 
and in social life. They protested that Society in the large is not 
the ultimate : it is society consisting of countless individuals, each 
individual with his rights and his duties before God and man. 
And, on the other hand, it is not merely the individual man or 
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woman as such, but the individual in society which in the authentic 
tradition of the Reformed Churches is the proper subject of 
religious and ethical activity. That is the Presbyterian doctrine 
of the individual and of society. Every individual in the Church, 
laymen and clergy, is concerned; the whole life of society is the 
proper object of the ethical teaching of the Church. 


I set forth those four points—the relation to the Church itself, 
to the State, to society, and to ethical teaching—as typical of the 
places at which our Presbyterian tradition has a real contribution 
to make. With our basis of doctrine and order, in such great 
matters as these, I believe it is given to us to demonstrate not 
merely to theorise about, the function of the Christian community 
in the modern world. We have here necessary parts of what 
the modern world needs—a pattern in the Church, the Christian 
community, which shall serve to the working out of a Christian 
society. I do not mean that in all respects the Presbyterian 
Churches are to be the standard and form for Church and State! 
But it may well be that our Presbyterian tradition, rightly main- 
tained, that religious and social Calvinism, which has always 
thriven under stress and even persecution in the past, in England, 
in Scotland, in Ireland, in Holland, in France, may be equally 
adapted to hold the field, to point the way in the modern world; 
so that Christianity may weather the storms of totalitarianism in 
every form, accepting the modern technique in its rightful sphere, 
but conserving the values of the moral and spiritual realm wherein 
Christ alone is supreme. 
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The Passing of Park Church, 
Highbury. 


By KENNETH MACLEOD BLACK. 


In 1860 the Rev. John Edmond, greatly daring, accepted a call 
signed by twenty-one members and adherents to become minister 
of a newly-formed congregation meeting in Myddelton Hall, 
Islington, London, under the auspices of the United Presby- 
terian Church. 

His first appointment was that of assistant to Dr. Stark, 
minister of Dennyloanhead, Stirlingshire, whence in 1850 he had 
accepted the last of three insistent calls to the large and important 
charge of Regent Place, Glasgow. At Dr. Edmond’s Ministerial 
Jubilee celebrations at Highbury in 1891, Mr. Robert Wales 
rightly referred to the fact that.“ the conspicuous success which 
has accompanied your labours in London cannot blind us to the 
bravery of the step you took thirty years ago.” 


The permanent Church erected in Grosvenor Road, Highbury, 
was opened for public worship on December 4th, 1862, and was 
named Park Church in honour of the generous help received from 
Mr. John Henderson of Park, whose munificence established the 
“Henderson Trust” for aiding United Presbyterian Congrega- 
tions to erect places of worship. 


Dr. Edmond’s ministry, which lasted until his death in 1893, 
was an outstanding one and Park Church, Highbury, became one 
of the largest and most influential of our causes, not only dis- 
tinguished for its own activities, its famous Hoxton Mission and 
its zeal for Foreign Missions, but for the fact that as London’s 
strange centrifugal force drove many of its members to the outer 
suburbs, Highbury became the mother and even grandmother of 
a number of active and progressive congregations scattered over 
the Northern Heights. Moreover, to have been a member of 
Park Church has been a link between many young men scattered 
in Malaya, the Far East and Canada. And now, within the space 
of eighty years, the great Church with its towering spire and 
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massive row of columns above the wide steps of its noble front, 
has been forced to close its doors. 

In its early days, there were sceptics who doubted the wisdom 
of building a church “ so far out of London ” in what was almost 
a country environment. The New River flowed openly and 
serenely in those days and had not become a mystery of under- 
ground pipes. Now one feels that Highbury is virtually a City 
area, engulfed in the central barrenness of industry and commerce. 

The membership rose to a peak of about 1,000, fed by a con- 
stant arrival of young and ardent Scotsmen, and there was a 
Sunday School of about the same number in Harvey Street, 
Hoxton, where large numbers of Highbury folk found an outlet 
for pioneer Christian work. Happily, this work is being main- 
tained, despite the destruction of the original Mission premises 
by enemy action and the evacuation of so many of the scholars, 
under the supervision of our Golders Green congregation. 

Space prevents even mention by name of those ministers who 
followed Dr. Edmond, each facing resolutely the steady social 
decline of that once fashionable district. 


Alas, the closing of Park Church, involves the end of a yet 
more ancient cause. In 1935 “Highbury” became “Highbury 
and Canonbury” as the small remnant of the congregation of 
Trinity Church, Canonbury, adhered to Park Church, on the 
closing down of their place of worship, shortly afterwards dis- 
mantled. This congregation had a long pedigree, dating back in 
its inception to 1672 when Alexander Carmichael and his little 
group of Scottish Presbyterians established themselves at 
Founders’ Hall, Lothbury, in the shadow of the Bank of England, 
and amid the debris of a City still suffering from the effects of 
the Great Fire. 


St. Paul’s was not yet rebuilt and the worshippers must have 
made their way through streets which bore a strange likeness to 
the post-blitz London of 1942. In 1764, the congregation moved 
to a new place of worship in London Wall and in 1876 to Trinity 
Church, De Beauvoir Town, afterwards Canonbury. Now this 
honourable and historic partnership is broken and those members 
who still supported Park Church have scattered, some to Stoke 
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Newington and others, already living in the outer suburbs, to 
Churches nearer their residences. 


“It was resolved that the congregation of Highbury and 
Canonbury should be discontinued as from March 31st, 1942” 
ran the Assembly Minute and on Sunday morning, May 3rd, a 
company of seventy gathered for the closing service, conducted 
by the Rev. Herbert T. Lewis, of Crouch Hill, the Interim 
Moderator. 


For eighteen months, no service had been held in the Church, 
and there was, of course, no heating. But happily, Nature 
smiled upon us and the day was bright and warm. Outside, the 
war-time police, the A.R.P. men on duty, the fire squads and the 
occasional ugly scar of a bombed building were constant 
reminders of the critical times we live in, but the sunshine 
streamed through the stained glass windows behind the great 
quarter-deck pulpit and revealed little outward change from the 
time—forty years ago and more—when some of the worshippers 
making their pious pilgrimage on this last occasion had been 
members of Park Church. 


Sitting in the old familiar pews, we had expected to feel little 
but sadness and melancholy; thoughts of the past crowded in 
upon us and there was poignancy in remembrance. Yet one and 
all confessed that there was an extraordinary absence of mourn- 
fulness in the atmosphere and what might have been akin to a 
funeral assumed, almost dramatically, the undoubted and trium- 
phant form of a thanksgiving. From the moment that the 
veteran organist, Mr. Murray, played “ Comfort Ye” from the 
“ Messiah” as the opening voluntary, there was clearly a spirit 
among us that challenged all gloomy thoughts. The hymns struck 
the note of devotion and thanksgiving and the sermon lifted us 
all above regrets and partings. Mr. Lewis chose as his text the 
vision of Zechariah of the rebuilding of Jerusalem after the 
Captivity, and his rebuke to the young architect who was attempt- 
ing to plan out the new city merely in terms of his measuring 
line. Paying warm tribute to the work of the ministers and 
people of by-gone days, he avoided the temptation to become 
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merely laudator temporis acti and spoke of the undying incalcul- 
able influences which had been sent forth from that place, remind- 
ing us that the God of our fathers, whose presence was always 
with us, was leading his people on to greater things yet. 

The Lord’s Supper was then observed and ten elders, past and 
present members of Park Church, responded to the invitation to 
support the minister at the Table. It was the writer’s privilege, 
with, at least, some historic appropriateness, to assist in distribut- 
ing the elements at the last Communion service within the walls 
of the Church founded by his grandfather eighty years before. 
When the last words of the Benediction had fallen from the 
minister’s lips, there was a sudden emotional thrill as the grand 
old organ burst into the Hallelujah Chorus, an inspiration that 
moved us all beyond mere words. 

After the service, there was many a kindly greeting to old 
friends (boys and girls with us in the old days), as we chatted 
pleasantly in the warmth of the family atmosphere so closely 
associated with that place of worship, fellowship and happiness, 
the Church of our baptism. 

And so, home—and back to our own congregations in which 
we are striving to carry on what we learned at Park Church, 
preserving the old standards and traditions, adapted to new and 
changing times. Who knows but that there will arise in some 
other place a new Highbury, supported not only by funds avail- 
able from the exchequer of the old Church, but by the principles, 
ideals and visions which are associated with it? 
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The Background of the Westminster 
Assembly.* 


By Tue Rev. Pror. R. D. Wuitenorn, M.B.E., M.A. 





The historical circumstances of the Westminster Assembly 
need to be borne in mind in studying the documents which came 
forth from it, and which are described by the name of “subordi- 
nate standards” in the formularies of our Church. In this paper 
the attempt will be made to set forth some of the features of the 
contemporary scene. As always, it is impossible to keep the 
environment tidily divided into secular and sacred, political and 
theological : and the interaction of these in the 17th century was 
as complicated as it is in the 20th. This has an obvious bearing 
on our attitude towards the documents of the Westminster 
Assembly. It certainly need not predispose us to sweep them 
aside, for we should realise that they came from men living and 
working in the midst of great events and movements of thought, 
and trying to deal sincerely with them, as we have to do. On the 
other hand we are justified in examining their declarations about 
Christian doctrine and Church polity with the remembrance.that 
the very necessities of their own struggle may have produced 
some over-emphases which need to be discounted. 

The Anglicanism of the time bore the marks of the history of 
the past 100 years. The King’s reformation of Henry VIII. gave 
place to something more like a people’s reformation under 
Edward VI., open to the formative co-operation of the Continent. 
Mary’s reactionary reign prepared for the increase of that co- 
operation, especially by the contact of the exiles with Geneva, so 
that Elizabeth’s Church settlement found opponents like Cart- 
wright and Travers, who were not satisfied with the “pragmatism” 
of Whitgift, but were convinced that doctrine and polity belonged 
together, and that the right lines for reformation in both had been 
laid down by Calvin, and were determined to be satisfied with 
nothing less. Others, notably Whittingham, believed in the pos- 


*Extracts from an article in The Presbyterian Register, March, 1943. 
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sibility of a national reformation, Anglican in form, though truer 
to the genius of Calvin than Elizabeth desired. 

So far as theology was concerned, the Elizabethan Episco- 
palians were Calvinists: none more than Whitgift. The doctrine 
of the 39 Articles is Calvinist. The massive work of Hooker does 
not dissent from the main lines of Calvinist theology. The main 
division between Episcopalian and Presbyterian was in the sphere 
of polity. For Presbyterians, doctrine included polity, and both 
were Calvinist ; for Episcopalians, it was possible to separate them. 
Moreover, both views were based on Scripture as the “supreme 
standard ;” but while extreme Presbyterians (and Independents 
also) tended to reject anything not prescribed (in their view) in 
Scripture, Episcopalians (e.g., Hooker) were prepared to accept 
what was (in their view) not inconsistent with Scripture, if other- 
wise desirable. It might be added that the Roman view, though 
it also sought to ground on Scripture, was formulated by the 
Council of Trent so as to make the Church’s traditional interpre- 
tation appear no less authoritative than Scripture. . . . 

On the whole, Whitgift and Hooker had argued for episcopacy 
as permissible in Scripture and desirable in contemporary circum- 
stances (the most cogent of which was Elizabeth’s own determin- 
ation), and against Presbyterian “parity” as not obligatory on 
scriptural grounds. Bancroft and others, however, began to assert 
the necessity of episcopacy; and in due time Laud set about the 
imposition of Anglicanism in liturgy, ceremonial and order, with 
the rigour of the law. It was the attempts made by James I. and 
Charles I. to impose episcopacy and prayer-book in Scotland 
which solidified Scotland into the defence of its Church’s liberty 
from English interference, symbolised by the Scottish National 
Covenant and led by Henderson. Similarly, in England, the 
vigorous prosecution by Laud of his policy of uniformity solidi- 
fied the opposition of Presbyterians and Episcopalians of the older 
Elizabethan type against the domination of the High Church 
party; and the identification of the interests of the King and the 
Bishops made for alliance, in resistance to both, of Parliament- 
arians and “Puritans” of all ecclesiastical persuasions. 

It is important to remember that (once Elizabeth, James and 
Charles had established episcopacy in possession of what B. L. 
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Manning called “the going concern” of the Church of England) 
the main controversy of Anglican divines, including Laud himself, 
was not with Protestants of other opinions, but with Roman 
Catholics. Largely because of the “semi-reformed” polity of 
the Church of England, it was open, as in some sections it is 
to-day, to the question, “If so much ‘Catholicism,’ why not more?” 
It was for that reason that there was weight in the Presbyterian 
view that the Church of England must go further, according to 
the constitution of “the best reformed Churches,” if it was to 
stabilize its position independently of the patronage of the 
monarchy. Erastianism said “No bishop, no King;” the answer 
was “No King, no bishop.” 

The Genevan Church polity of Calvin had been extended to 
a country-wide scale by the French and the Scottish Reformed 
Churches. The series of “classical assemblies’ thus evolved, 
which is represented in our own Church by the Session, the 
Presbytery, and the General Assembly, is a coherent, representa- 
tive system of Church jurisdiction, capable of combining the 
“parity of Presbyters” with all desirable functions of episcopacy. 
There were many of the reform party, like Richard Baxter, who 
would have been quite satisfied by such modifications of the 
episcopal system as would have kept “primitive episcopacy” as an 
office of purely spiritual oversight, within a limited area. They 
opposed, not episcopacy as such, but “prelacy and the diocesan 
frame.” To these men, Archbishop Ussher’s proposals for the 
“Reduction of Episcopacy” would have been acceptable. Bear 
this in mind in relation to two facts. First, Parliament dissolved 
“Prelacy” by Act, to come into force in November, 1643, and only 
after the passing of this Act appointed the Assembly of Divines 
to meet on July Ist, 1643. This shows that Parliament desired to 
clear the ground for further Church reform, unprejudiced by the 
dominance of the Bishops in the House of Lords. Second, the 
Assembly’s Confession, while it does not make mention of bishops, 
does not in its articles about ministry and Church government 
rule out the possibility of what we now-a-days call a local 
“conciliar episcopate.” If prelacy—the — ecclesiastico-political 
power of the episcopate—were once removed, there was room for 
discussion as to the diverse functions which could properly be 
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exercised by members of the one order of the ministry. Further, 
the debates of the Assembly itself, on the polity side, appear 
mainly concerned with differing opinions on the replacing of the 
diocesan episcopate and hierarchy. The small Erastian party 
‘wanted “State control :” the half dozen Independents, whom the 
Assembly called “The Dissenting Brethren,” were for the auto- 
nomy of “particular churches:” the Scottish commissioners 
pressed for “classical assemblies.’ In the result, “The Form of 
Presbyterial Church-Government” was agreed upon by the 
Assembly, but, as is well known, was never fudly set up in Eng- 
land except in London and Lancashire: and the “Directory for 
the Publick Worship of God” (a document which well repays a 
minister's study) was agreed upon as the Assembly’s alternative 
to the Book of Common Prayer. Neither of these documents is 
among our “subordinate standards,” though both of thern were 
“part of the covenanted uniformity in religion betwixt the 
Churches of Christ in the kingdoms of Scotland, England and 
Ireland,” as were also the Confession and the Larger and Shorter 
Catechisms, which are our “subordinate standards.” 

The Westminster Assembly was set up as something like a 
Parliamentary Commission on the Church. “It was not a Con- 
vocation,” says Baxter, “according to the diocesan way of govern- 
ment, nor was it called by the votes of the ministers according to 
the Presbyterian way: but the Parliament, not intending to call 
an Assembly which should pretend a divine right to make obliging 
laws or canons to bind their brethren, but an ecclesiastical council 
to be advisers to themselves, did think that they best knew who 
were the fittest to give them advice, and therefore chose them all 
themselves.” Originally 121 “divines,” ten members of the House 
of Lords, and twenty of the House of Commons, were summoned 
to the Assembly. The Royalist Episcopalians who were sum- 
moned either did not appear at all or subsequently withdrew. The 
main body of the Assembly consisted therefore of divines who 
wanted further reform in the Church, though not by any means 
all were committed to “Presbyterianism.” Their original com- 
mission from Parliament was to revise and reform the discip- 
linary and doctrinal Articles, together with the government and 

liturgy of the Church of England. It was not till September, 
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1643, as a result of negotiation for Scottish help to Parliament 
in the Civil War, that something more was laid upon the 
Assembly. The Solemn League and Covenant was a civil and 
religious compact for England, Scotland and Ireland, sworn by 
both Houses of Parliament and by the Assembly ; and it included 
these terms: “To preserve the rights and privileges of the 
Parliaments and the liberties of the kingdoms; and to preserve 
and defend the King’s Majesty’s person and authority, in the 
preservation and defence of the true religion and liberties of the 
kingdoms . . . that the Lord may be one and His name one in 
the three kingdoms.” ... Scotland had no intention of assisting the 
English Parliament unless it had security against future attempts 
to anglicanize the Church of Scotland. Consequently, and as part 
of the alliance, the Westminster Assembly was now required by 
Parliament to prepare a common Confession, a Catechism, and 
a revised form of public worship, and to construct directly from 
Scripture a scheme of Church government for the three 
kingdoms. 

On the side of polity as of doctrine, therefore, the conclusions 
of the Assembly were of the nature of reports to Parliament. But 
the control passed from Parliament to Cromwell and the Army; 
and, so to speak, the new government of England did not act on 
the reports of the commission appointed by its predecessors. The 
climate of public affairs had changed ; to the majority of Presby- 
terians, whose views had prevailed in the Assembly, the execution 
of the King was a breach of the Solemn League and Covenant ; 
the political basis of their work had collapsed. The Assembly 
continued to meet during the life-time of the Long Parliament, 
till February, 1649, a month after the King’s death, and for three 
years more it was kept in being as a Committee, much as was 
provided for in its own “Form of Presbyterial Church Govern- 
ment,” for use “in these present exigencies,” and for the trial and 
examination of new ministers. But the Westminster Assembly 
was never a Church court; it was throughout its career a consult- 
ative commission. Yet Baxter, “being not worthy to be one of 
them myself,” says, “The Christian world, since the days of the 
Apostles, had never a Synod of more excellent divines (taking 
one thing with another) than this Synod and the Synod of Dort 
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were.” “I am not of their mind in every point of the government 
which they wish to set up, and some words in their catechism I 
could wish had been more clear :” so wrote Baxter—and most of 
us would agree. But in all the conflicting streams of the con- 
temporary struggle, in Church and in State, the Westminster 
divines held a wonderfully steady course; and the Presbyterian 
Churches of the English-speaking world are still and will remain 
their debtors. 


Bombed Churches. 


The following list is additional to that given in the Journal for 
1941, and indicates damage done during the past two years to 
March, 1943. In a few cases buildings previously damaged 
slightly have since suffered further; and in a number of places 
comparatively slight or even more serious damage has by now 
been repaired. 

I, CompietTety DESTROYED :— 

Churches. 
St. Paul’s, Bootle—Presbytery of Liverpool. 
Mount Pleasant—Presbytery of Liverpool. 
Camden Road—Presbytery of London North. 
Norwich—Presbytery of London North. 
Warrior Square, St. Leonard’s—Presbytery of South 
Coast. ; 
Prospect Street, Hull—Presbytery of Yorkshire. 
St. Andrew’s, Sheffield—Presbytery of Yorkshire. 
Halls, etc. 
Plymouth—Presbytery of Bristol. 
Blundellsands—Presbytery of Liverpool. 
Everton Valley—Presbytery of Liverpool. 
Goodmayes—Presbytery of London North. 
Walthamstow—Presbytery of London North. 
Norwich—Presbytery of London North. 
Women’s Settlement—Presbytery of London North. 
Putney—Presbytery of London South. 
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II. Very Serious Damace: unusable for duration of War. 
Churches. 
East India Road—Presbytery of London North. 
Goodmayes—Presbytery of London North. 
Lambeth—Presbytery of London South. 
Blackham—Presbytery of London South. 
Hall. 
Gilbrook, Birkenhead—Presbytery of Liverpool. 
III. Serious Damace :— 
Churches, 17; Manses, 3; “Presbyterian Housing” flats. 
ITV. ComparaTivety Siicut Damace :— 
Churches, 11; Manses, 5; Halls, 4. 





Presbyteriana. 


THE MEMBERS OF THE WESTMINSTER ASSEMBLY. 


One is rather apt to picture this Assembly as composed of elderly 
and pious Divines, whose knowledge was not only predominatingly 
but almost exclusively biblical, and who were not perhaps of much 
account in the world. As to their age, 68 were under forty-five 
years and only 59 over that age. Cheynell was 35, Newcomen 
and Wilkinson 33, Seaman 36, Bolton 37, Spurstow 38: and 
there were only seven members over 65, of whom Gataker was 
the only one who took much part. 

Of University men there were at least 126, almost without 
exception graduates : and of these 34 were Bachelors of Divinity, 
23 others Doctors of Divinity, and two (Bond and Downing) 
Doctors of Laws. Their academic position is also indicated by 
the fact that of the 126, no less than 52 had held Fellowships, and 
three more had been Fellows of Trinity College, Dublin. 
Cambridge provided 75, of whom 19 were from Emmanuel and 
12 from Christ's: Oxford sent 51, of whom 12 were from Mag- 
dalen and 8 from Exeter. 

Arrowsmith and Robert Harris were distinguished Latinists : 
John Harris had been Professor of Greek, and many of the 
Divines were excellent Greek scholars: “Rabbi” Coleman was 
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one of the most eminent Hebraists, Gataker had been suggested 
for the Hebrew professorship in Cambridge, Lightfoot’s know- 
ledge of the Talmud was unrivalled, and Whitaker was also an 
outstanding Hebrew scholar. 

Some thirty had already issued books, not a few being of real 
importance, and some having gone through several editions. 

Finally, the various public posts which many of them held, or 
had held, throw light upon their general ability. Caryl had 
already long been preacher at Lincoln’s Inn. There were several 
heads of Colleges, Brownrigg (Exeter), Holdsworth (Emmanuel), 
Love (Corpus, Cambridge). Heyrick was Warden of Manchester 
Collegiate Church. A number had been chaplains: Morley, 
Ward, Burges, Hacket, to the King; Twisse to the Princess 
Elizabeth; Herle to the House of Commons; Featley to Arch- 
bishop Abbot; Walker to the Bishop of Ely; Styles to the 
Embassy at Venice. Ussher, Sanderson, Holdsworth, and Hoyle 
had been Professors of Divinity, and Price of Moral Philosophy. 
Styles and Westfield had been Presidents of Zion College. Of 
ecclesiastical dignitaries there were Archbishop Ussher and 
Bishop Brownrigg, and several prebendaries and canons. 

It is true that a number of the men named in this last paragraph, 
though appointed by Parliament, did not sit, because the King 
condemned the Assembly, but the Parliament had sincerely tried 
to have all shades of opinion save the very extreme represented 
in it. The abstentions did not seriously affect the proportion of 
learned men: a number of those who absented themselves were 
among the less distinguished, and among the 52 who had held 
college fellowships 20 did not attend. (11 Cambridge, 8 Oxford, 
and 1 Dublin). 

Ss. W. Cc 


A UNIQUE FONT. 


In our Church at Dartford the baptismal font is an earthenware 
bowl with a greenish-grey glaze crossed by multitudinous fine 
cracks. These are due to the incense which was one burned in 
it, for it belonged to a Chinese magician, the grandfather of Mr. 
Shoki Ko. When he became a Christian he gave up this bowl, 
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which had been used for heathen incantations, to a missionary, 
who in turn presented it to Dr. William Carruthers. In his 
_ house it remained for a number of years, used sometimes as a 
flower bowl and often shown to interested friends. When it 
came to his knowledge that our Church at Darenth had no font, 
he thought that the heathen bowl should be dedicated to Christian 
uses, and accordingly presented it to the Rev. Islay Burns for 
the use of the congregation, with which it migrated to Dartford. 
S. W.C. 





PROFESSOR DAVID OSWALD DYKES. 


The University of Edinburgh Journal has an able and discrim- 
inating memorial notice of him. Its concluding sentence is worth 
recording here, because it might well have been written of his 
father, the former Principal of our College. “ His large, grave 
presence and his deep, slow voice, and the impression of honesty 
and courage which he gave his colleagues and students, will long 
be remembered and missed.” 


FAREWELL SERMONS: A CORRECTION, 


On p. 139, reference is made to “Thomas Bates, an Assembly 
divine.” There was no Bates in the Assembly; and the preacher 
was Dr. William Bates, who at the time of the Assembly was a 
student at Emmanuel College and then at Queen’s College, 
Cambridge. He was most influential in bringing about the 
Restoration, but was ejected in 1662. 

S. W. C. 


CLEMENT MAROT. 


On December 14th, 1941, Messrs. Christie, Manson and Woods 
sold a picture of Marot for £400. The artist was Dosso Dossi, 
and a reproduction of the picture is in the catalogue of Messrs. 
Christie, Manson and Woods. We acknowledge the courtesy of 
“ Christie’s” in sending a copy of the catalogue, and in allowing 
us to quote this description. Clement Marot was born at Cahors 
in 1495 and died at Turin in 1544, in the service of Francis I, 
King of France. The painting (undated) is a three-quarters 
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length of Marot, in black dress, with slashed sleeves; holding the 
hilt of his sword in his left hand, his gloves in his right hand. 
The background of the picture is “Classical ruins.” This por- 
trait dissolves our customary notion of Marot, which was that of 
a troubadour. The fashionable dress, the gloves and the sword 
suggest a man of rank. The near background is that of a broken 
city-wall ; the distant ruins are suggestive of a battlefield. Perhaps 
the placing of the gloves in the right hand and the sword in the 
left is meant to indicate social rather than military rank. The 
Duchess of Ferrara encouraged the Protestants to come to 
Ferrara and in the spring of 1536 Marot and Calvin were there. 
A recent biographer of Calvin (R. N. Carew Hunt, year 1933) 
declines the statement of Merle D’Aubigné that Marot was treated 
as a person of importance at Ferrara. In 1537, Calvin began his 
work at Strasburg, and two years later a book of 40 psalms was 
in use, the authorship of 15 being attributed to Marot (vide 
“Calvin’s First Psalter,” by Sir Richard M. Terry, pub. 1932) 
Marot composed another 35 before his death in 1541. Seventeen 
years afterwards, Beza completed the versification of the Book of 
Psalms into French. By this time, the custom of psalm-singing 
in metre had become general among the Reformed Churches, 
Calvin authorising it on his return to Geneva. From Geneva it 
spread to England in the reign of Edward VI. It was the 
English-speaking congregation at Geneva during the exile period 
in Queen Mary’s reign that adopted the custom as a definite part 
of worship, with the result that upon the accession of Queen 
Elizabeth the Church of Scotland adopted the custom; and the 
Church of England “ allowed ” it. 

An eminent scholar, Edward Leigh, of Magdalen Hall, Oxford, 
has a brief note upon Marot, describing him as one, who, “ in the 
Vulgar (French) tongue, surmounted far all Poets that either 
were before his days, or that lived also in his time.” (A Treatise 
of Religion and Learning, p. 257, pub. London, 1656). Leigh, 
quoting from Stephen Pasquier’s Recherches, line 7, chapter 5, 
States that when Marot could no longer safely abide in France, 
he went to Geneva, where (apparently) he composed the remain- 
ing 35 psalms. 

Dr. Millar Patrick published a pamphlet, some years ago 
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(Church of Scotland Publications, Occasional Paper No. 8) 
giving an account of Collects that, because they appeared. in a 
1595 edition of “ The Psalms of David in Metre” were for long 
regarded as Scottish in origin. It was not until the year 1885 
that Dr. Bannerman of Perth discovered the Collects to have been 
taken from a Paris edition, 1567, of the metrical psalm-book of 
Marot and Beza. The Collects were those of Augustin Marlorat, 
a French Protestant martyr. 

It cannot be said that Marot’s influence is at all traceable in 
the history of the versions of metrical psalmody in England. Dr. 
Millar Patrick points out that some of the Marlorat Collects 
appear in the Directory of the Presbyterian Church of England. 
(pub. 1921). Upon examination, we find the Collects of the 
Directory have been modified, somewhat; but they appear under 
the designation, “ Ancient Scottish Collects.” When a revision 
of the Directory is called for, no doubt the necessary correction 
will be made; for the fact that the Collects originated in France, 
and that they have associations with the French Reformers puts 
them in the main-stream of Puritanism in England. 


J.H.C. 





Review. 


‘*THE WESTMINSTER ASSEMBLY: WHAT IT 
WAS AND WHAT IT DID.” 


This short pamphlet has been written by Dr. S. W. Carruthers, 
and published by the Publishing Office of the Presbyterian Church 
of England, in connection with the commemoration on July Ist, 
1943, of the tercentenary of the first meeting of the Westminster 
Assembly of Divines.: It ought to be widely circulated, not only 
in Presbyterian circles but far beyond; for it gives a clear and 
readable picture of the times and circumstances in which the 
Assembly was appointed, of the members of it, including the 
Scots Commissioners, and of the work it accomplished. The 
transactions between the Assembly and the Parliament which 
appointed it will be new to many: and a clear account is given 
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of the character and aim of the Assembly’s work, with valuable 
notes on each of the documents, showing that much criticism of 
them is not sustained by examination of their actual contents and 
rightly insisting on the beneficial influence exerted directly and 
indirectly by the Confession of Faith and the Larger and Shorter 
Catechisms. 


R.D.W. 





Our Contemporaries. 


PROCEEDINGS OF THE WESLEY HIsToRIcAL SOCIETY. 

Vol. XXIII. Parts 6,7,8. 1942. 

There is a careful article by the Rev. F. Hunter on Wesley’s 
version of the Prayer Book. “The claim I wish to make” he 
writes “is that Wesley’s revision was chiefly inspired by sugges- 
tions which were made by the Presbyterians at the Savoy Confer- 
ence in 1661.” He produces strong and detailed corroborative 
evidence of this. Wesley’s strong Presbyterian connections are 
well set forth in Drysdale’s History (pp. 584, etc.). 


JouRNAL OF THE Historica SoOcIETY OF THE PRESBYTERIAN 
Cuurcn oF Wares. Vol. XXVII. Nos. 3 and 4. 1942. 

Howell Harris, when preaching in Carmarthenshire in 1743 
was told by a magistrate, who had read the Riot Act, “ to conform 
to the Church of Presbyterians.” It is interesting to note that 
even then the old Presbyterians remained in Carmarthenshire; 
Evans’ list in 1729 gave twelve congregations in this county, no 
other Welsh county having more than two. 

In Llansameet he records “ How many have been with us to 
help us : one Churchman, two Baptists, three Presbyterians. But 
all left and only weaken our hands.” 


JouRNAL OF THE DEPARTMENT OF HISTORY OF THE PRESBYTERIAN 
CuurcH or THE U.S.A. Vol. XIX. No.8. Vol XX. Nos. 1 to 
3. 1941—42. 

These numbers are occupied almost entirely with the history of 
missions to the Indians of the North-West, a large series of 
documents having recently been handed over to the Department. 
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They throw light on the unavoidable yet unsatisfactory interlock- 
ing of government and mission work, at a time when missionaries 
and their families were the people best acquainted with the Indian 
languages and ways of thinking. 


RECORDs OF THE ScoTTIsH CaurcH History Society. 

Vol. VIII—Part 1. 1942. 

The variety of the subject matter of Scottish Church History 
is well illustrated by this volume. Principal John McLeod writes 
of early Secession Theology; Dr. John MacInnes on “ The Men ” 
of the Highlands; Dr. R. J. Drummond very interestingly on “The 
Traditions of the Relief Church”; Dr. W. M. Campbell contri- 
butes Part 1 of an article on “ The First Archbishop of Glasgow,” 
Robert Blacader; and Dr. J. L. Ainslie discusses “The Scottish 
Reformed Church and English Puritanism” in an article which 
English Presbyterians will welcome, because it refutes some of 
the opinions of those who now-a-days incline to regard English 
Puritanism as a baleful influence upon Scottish Presbyterianism, 
especially in public worship. 





Members of the Council. 


Hon, President—Rev. Professor Emeritus P. Carnegie Simpson, M.A., D.D. 

President—Rev. J. Hay Colligan, M.A., 3, Cliveden Road, Hough Green, 
Chester. 

Vice-President and Deputy Librarian—S. W. Carruthers, M.D.,, Ph.D., 

* 50, Belvedere Road, London, S.E.19. 

Editor of “ Journal”—Rev. Professor R. D. Whitehorn, M.B.E., M.A., 
Westminster College, Cambridge. 

Curator and Librarian—W. B. Shaw, F.R.Hist.S., F.S.A.(Scot.), 56, Sandy 
Lane, Stretford, Manchester. 

Colleague Archivist—Miss L. W. Kelly, M.A., 22, Peel Street, London, W.8. 

Secretary and Acting Treasurer—K. M. Black, Monkswood, Wagon Road, 
Hadley Wood, Herts. 

Members of Council—Mrs. W. W. D. Campbell, Mr. A. Douglas Drury, 

Rey. W. T. Elmslie, M.A., Dr. Adam Fulton, B.A., J.P., Mr. William 

M. Gardnes, Mr. Henry Penfold, F.S.A.(Scot.), Mr. R. S. Robson, 

Rey. F. J. Smithen, M.A., B,D., Rev. P. O. Williams. 
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Constitution of the Society. 


1. The name of the Society shall be THe PrespyTERIAN 
HIsToORICAL SOCIETY OF ENGLAND. 


2. The purpose of the Society shall be to promote the study 
of the History of Presbytery in England, and the collecting of 
manuscripts, books, portraits, paintings, and objects relating 
thereto. These shall become the property of the Presbyterian 
Church of England, and the Society shall act as custodian. 


3. Membership of the Society shall be open to all interested 
in its work, but non-Presbyterian members shall not be eligible 
for election to the Council. The annual subscription shall be 
five shillings. Payment of three guineas constitutes the donor a 
Life Member. The ‘Life’ subscription for a Society or Institution 
shall be five guineas. 


4. The Society shall, at the Annual Meeting, elect a Council 
consisting of a President, Vice-President, Secretary, Treasurer, 
Curator of Museum, Librarian, Deputy Librarian and twelve 
Members. Five shall form a quorum. 


5. The Moderator of the General Assembly, the Clerk of 
Assembly, the General Secretary, and the Convener of the Law 
and Historical Documents Committee, shall be ex-officio members 
of the Council. 


6. The Council shall meet at least three times a year, and the 
Annual Meeting of the Society shall be held on the Wednesday of 
Assembly week. 


7. The Council shall present a Report annually to the 
Assembly through its Law and Historical Documents Committee. 


8. This constitution shall not be altered except at the Annual 
Meeting, by a two-thirds majority of the members present and 
voting. Not less than fourteen days’ notice of any proposed 
change shall be given to the Secretary, whose duty it shall be to 
communicate the same to the members, at least ten days before 
the Meeting. 
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List of Members. 


LIFE MEMBERS. 


wer Alderman Sir Robert Noton, J.P., Mobberley Hall, Mobberley, 

eshire. 

Barr, Mr. John, F.C.1.S., 67, Arundel Avenue, South Croydon, Surrey. 

Buchanan _ i Gray, }P,, 3, Broadlands Road, Highgate, N.6. 

Caffyn, Mr. S. M., Saffrons "Rooms, Eastbourne. 

Carlyle, Mr. E. pa "M.A., F.R.Hist.S., Lincoln College, Oxford. 

Dale, Professor J. B , Copsewood, Chalfont St. Giles, Bucks. 

Dobie, Mr. W. Gitn F.R.LB.A., Braehead, Poplar Road, Oxton, 
Birkenhead. 

Elmslie, Rev. Principal W. A. L., M.A. D.D., Westminster College, 
Cambridge, 

Fulton, Dr. i B.A., M.B., J.P., 9, Granby Terrace, Harrogate, York. 

Jordan, Mrs, J. B., 51, Priestnall Road, Heaton Mersey, Stockport. 

Kelley, Miss . W, M.A, 22, Peel Street, W.8. 

Lamont, Mr. John, "59, Redington Road, Hampstead, N.W.3. 

McCallum, Mr. Sy B., Leasowe, Church Road, Whitchurch, Glam. 

Millett, Mr. C. F , 84, College Place, N.W.1. 

Shaw, Mr. W. B. F.R.Hist.S., F.S.A.(Scot.), 56, Sandy Lane, Stretford, 
Manchester. 

Shaw, Mrs., 56, as Sear ver Stretford, Manchester. 

Shaw, Mr. A., 24, Barwell Road, Ashton-on-Mersey, 
Sy 

Smail, Dr. i A., Rothbury, Northumberland. 

Steel, Mr. James, M.A., 17, Lyndhurst Gardens, N.W.3. 

Wylie, Rev. W. S. H., M.A, Pyatt’s Hotel, St. George’s Road, 
Cheltenham. 

Young, Mr. James, 5, Compton Street, Eastbourne. 


LIFE MEMBERS—lInstitvtions. 


CamBripce: The Library Committee, Westminster College. 

Lonpon : Corporation of the City of London Library, The Guildhall, E.C.2. 

“se ¥ The Public Libraries (C. W. Nowell, Librarian, St. Peter’s 

uare). 

MANCHESTER: The Rylands Library (Henry Guppy, M.A, LL.D., 
Librarian). 

New York: The Library of the Union Theological Seminary (Dr. W. W. 
Rochwell, 3041, Broadway, New York City). 


ORDINARY MEMBERS. 


Adamson. Rev. James, M.A.. B.Sc.. 93, Craiglea Drive, Edinburgh 19. 

Aikman, Mr. se 16, Clifton Road, Chorlton- cum-Hardy. 

Ainslie, Rev. Jas. L.. M.A., B.D., Ph.D., The Manse, Kirkfieldbank, nr. 
Lanark. 

Annan, Miss S. F. 

Beddow, Mr. George, 87, Henfold Road, Tyldesley, Lancs. 

Bell, Mr. James. 

Black, Mr. K. M., Monkswood, Wagon Road, Hadley Wood, Barnet, Herts. 

Bridge, Mr. Thos., Ramore, Tyldesley, Lancs. 
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Brown, Mr. A, Theodore, Carfax, St. Michael’s Hamlet, Liverpool. 

Brown, Mr. P. Gordon, 28, Abinger Road, Bedford Park, W.4. 

Bumsted, Dr. H. J., M.B., B.C., 84, Leigham Court Road, S.W.16 

Bumsted, Mrs. 84, Leigham Court Road, S.W.16. 

Buxton, Mr. Travers, M.A., J.P., 12, Cambridge Square, W.2. 

Campbell, Mr. J. A., F.C.A., Ruthwell, Redhill, Surrey. 

Campbell, Mrs., 21, Drummond Road, Worthing. 

Carruthers, Dr. S. W., M.D., Ph.D., 50, Belvedere Road, S.E.19. 

Carter, Mr. J. Graham, 7, Grenfell Gardens, Kenton, Middlesex. 

Cathcart, Mr. Alan Neil, 10, Sunningfields Crescent, Hendon, N.W. 

Colligan, Rev. é Hay, M.A., 3, Cliveden Road, Hough Green, Chester. 

Copland, Mr. G. P., Morden College, Blackheath, S53 

Craig, Mr. W. W., 87, Marchmont Road, Wallington, ini 

Croc ett, Rev. W. 'S., ‘M.A D.D., The Manse, Tweedsmuir, "Scotland. 

Davies, Rev. D. T., M.A., B.D,, 45, Sunderland Road, Forest Hill, S.E.23. 

Duncan, Rev. W. Wallace, M. A., St. Andrew’s Manse, Old Dover Road, 
Canterbury. 

Drury, Mr. A. Douglas, 99, Barn Hill, Wembley Park, Middlesex. 

Drysdale, Mr. J. G., M.A., 9, London Road, Southend-on-Sea, Essex. 

Elmslie, Rev. W. T., M.A., Presbyterian Church House, 86, Tavistock 
Place, W.C.1. 

Ewart, Miss Margaret, 66, Southwood Lane, Highgate, N.6. 

Gardner, Mr. William M. 

Gardnes, Miss Sheila. 

General Presbyterian Alliance, 44 Queen Street Edinburgh. 

Gilbert, Miss, Le Chase, Chester Road, Grappenhall, Warrington. 

Gillespie, Rev. Jas. T., B.A., 47, Blandford Road, Lower Compton, 
Plymouth. 

Gilroy, Mr. Thomas, 19, Grove Street, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 

Glen, Mrs. 

Gloucester Corporation Public Library, Gloucester. 

Goldsworthy, Rev. W. W., 2, Cedar Court Road, Torquay, Devon. 

Gray, Councillor Thos., Kildonan, 284, Tadcaster Road, York. 

Grieve, Rev. Nichol, M.A., 17, Devonshire Road, Liverpool, 8. 

Harvey, Rev. Francis, B.A. 

Henderson, Miss M. J., at 4, Rochester Terrace, Edinburgh. 

Historical Ay ray ¥ Be Presbyterian and Reformed Churches, 
Montreat (N.C.), U 

Holmes, Mr. Robert W., <a Lea, Woodlands Road, Sale. 

Hourani, Mr. F., B.A., Westholme, Pine a Didsbury. 

Hunter, ‘Mr. John, 12, Malwood Road, S.W 

Hyslop, Mr. Robert, F.R.Hist.S., SA Scot), F.C.LS., 20, Thornhill 
Terrace, Sunderland. 

Ingham, Rev. E., M.A., 88, Anfield Road, Liverpool, 4. 

Isherwood, Mr. Frank, 103, Elliott Street, Tyldesley, Lancs. 

James, Rev. T. W. Douglas, M.A., Presbyterian Church House, 86, 
Tavistock Place, W.C.1. 

King, Mr. Ernest Q., 153, Bennerley Road, S.W.11. 

Kinloch, Rev. T. F., M.A, Chesterton, Bridgnorth, Salop. 

Lyell, Mr. J.P. R, BLitt., "FR. HistS., J.P., The Knowl, y ern Berks. 

Macallan, Rev. W. A., MA., 207, Unthank Road, Norwich. 

Macdonald, Mrs. Alex., 66, ‘Southwood Lane, Highgate, N6. 

Macgregor, Rev. D. C., 'M.A., D.D., 23, York Avenue, Sheen Lane, S.W.14. 

Mackay, Dr. D. M., 15, Albion Street, Hull 

Mackay, Miss E. R, M.A, 8a, George Street, Croydon, Surrey. 
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Mackie, Mr. James, raya 20, Grange Road, Sutton, Surrey. 

McMinn, Mr. R. S., +r Birdhurst Road, South Croydon, Surrey. 

Macqueen, Rev. H. ot .A., 29, Limerick Road, Redland, Bristol, 6. 

Mann, Rev. Emmanuel, 5, Park View, Waterloo, Liverpool, 22. 

Manson, Rev. J. Herbert, B.Sc., English Presbyterian Mission, Rajshahi, 
Bengal, India. 

Maries, Mr. C. S., 69, Queen’s Road, Aldershot. 

Marquis, Rev. J. F., B.A., 76, Bath Road, Swindon, Wilts. 

Marshall, Mr. W. j, 12, ‘Northumberland ‘e.x Berwick-on-Tweed 

Martin, Rev. Henry, M.A, 27, Cintra Park, S.E.19 

Marvin, Rev. Cyril E., MA., The Manse, Blackburn. 

Matheson, Dr. Alexander, 84, Orrell Road, Wigan. 

Maiieson, Mr. J., 4, North Parade, —— . 

Meek, Mr. John, 20, Croxteth Road, Liverpoo! 

Mooney, ~ David A., J.P., 18, Northland R ade Londonderry, Northern 
relan 

Morrison, Mr. Graham, F.R.G.S., 31, Grange Road, Southport. 

Murray Rev. William OBE, M.A., 12, Steep Hill, S.W.16. 

New College Library, Edinburgh, per Rev. Dr. Mitchell Hunter. 

Ogilvie, Mr. James D., Barloch, Milngavie, Dumbartonshire. 

Owens, Mrs. E. M., 12, Hillway, Highgate, N.6. 

Pearson, Rev. A. F. Scott, D.Th., D.Litt., F.R.Hist.S., 2, College Park, 
Belfast, Northern Ireland. 

Penfold, Mr. Henry, F.S.A.(Scot.), Bordersyde, Brampton, Cumberland. 

Piper, Mr. B. Warren, Cowden, Edenbridge, Kent. 

Polson, Mr. A. J., 17, Bucks Avenue, Oxhey, Walford, Herts. 

Potter, Mr. James, High Lea, Hough Lane, Tyldesley, Lancs. 

Pringle, Rev. Alan H., M.A. ., The Manse, Cleator Moor, Cumberland. 

Ramage, Mr. Archibald, 13, St. Mary’s Avenue, Crook, Northumberland. 

Riddell, Mrs. John, Rowley Green, Arkley, near Barnet, Herts. 

Robertson, Rev. W. Lewis M.A., D.D., Corfe Cottage, Lossiemouth, 
Morayshire. 

Robertson, Mr. C. H., 45, Hymer’s Avenue, Hull. 

ain. se R. S., Falstone, Broomfield Avenue, Walkerville, Newcastle- 
on-Tyne. 

Ross, Mr. John, B.A., 64, Wildwood Road, N.W.11. 

Sanderson, Mr. William, Sycamore Street, Wallsend-on-Tyne. 

Simpson, Rev. Professor Emeritus P. Carnegie, M.A., D.D., Romsey 
House, Mill Road, Cambridge. 

Sinclair, Mr. Williaen, 55, Anderson Road, Erdington, Birmingham. 


Smail, Mrs. J. I 9, Cadogan Square, S.W.1. 
nanan, ® Rev. Ma M.A., B.D., 47, Parsonage Road, Heaton Moor, 
tockport. 


Stephen, Mr. J. < 50, Serpentine Road, Liscard, Cheshire. 

Temple, Mr. W. V. The Lodge Portland Avenue, Grimsby. 

Thomson, Mr. James, 110, Alleyn Road, S.E.21. 

Tudhope, Rev. John, 106, Brampton Road, Carlisle. 

Vine, Mr. Ernest 

Walker, Mr. W. G., M.A, Sanderson House, Oundle, Peterborough. 

Watson, Mr. Robert a 14, Ashland Avenue, Wigan. 

Whitehorn, Mrs. J. H., at Little Trinity, Jesus Lane, Cambridge. 

Whitehorn, Rev. Professor Roy D., M.B.E., M.A., Westminster College, 
Cambridge. 

Whitelegg, Mr. Thomas, 17, Hope Road, Sale, Cheshire. 

Whyte, Mr. J. B., Avoca, Douglas Avenue, Douglas, Isle of Man. 

Williams, Mr. Gurnall C., Angorfa, Cressington Park North, Liverpool. 
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Williams, Rev. P. O., Gwynfa, Kelsall, near Chester. 

Williams’ Library, Trustees of Dr., 14, Gordon Square, W.C.1. 

Williamson, Mr. Benjamin, Morven, Vicarage Lane, Frodsham, Cheshire. 

Worthington, Rev. Joseph, B.A. Dr. Williams’ Library, 14, Gordon 
Square, W.C.1. 


CONGREGATIONAL MEMBERS. 


AvpersHot: Mr. C, S. Maries, 69, Queen’s Road, Aldershot. 

Batu: Trinity—Mr. Mervyn Thomas, 2, Sydney Place, Bath. 
BavINGTon : see Stamfordham. 

Betrorp: Dr. D. T. McDonald, South Bank, Belford. 

Berwick: Bankhill—Mr. Peter L. Cowe, North Terrace, Berwick-on- 


weed. 

Berwick: Wallace Green—Mr. W. J. Marshall, Northumberland Avenue, 
Berwick-on-T weed. 

BirKENHEAD: Grange Road—Mr. W. Glen Dobie, F.R.I.B.A., Braehead, 
Poplar Road, Oxton, Birkenhead. : 

BIRKENHEAD: Rock Ferry: Mr. R. F. W. Soper, 10, Waring Avenue, 
Birkenhead, 

BIRKENHEAD: St. Paul’s—Mr. Stevenson Halliday, 30, Rocky Bank Road, 
Devonshire Park, Birkenhead. 

BirRKENHEAD: Trinity, Claughton—Mr. T. N. Philip, 51, Bidston Road, 
Birkenhead. 

BrIrMINGHAM : Erdington—Mr. J. Kennedy, 76, Bonsall Road, Erdington, 
Birmingham, 

BLackBuRN: St. George’s—Mr. Robert Ferguson, 9, Tackett’s Street, 
Blackburn. 

BLUNDELLSANDS : Mr. W. M. Fernie, Bardowie, Merrilocks Road, Blundell- 


sands, 
—— St. Andrew’s—Mr. C. L. Norris, 9, Lindisfarne Place, Firwood, 
olton. 

Botton: Somerset Road—Mrs. McLaren, 45, Hastings Road, Bolton. 

Boor.e: Trinity— 

BourNnemMoutH : St. Andrew’s—Mr. E. E. Payne, 23, Cecil Court, Charmin- 
ster Road, Bournemouth. 

Bowpen: Trinity—Mr. Alex. Cunningham, 1, Beechfield, Higher Downs, 
Altrincham. 

Braprorp: Mr. Henry Gaskarth, 22, Altar Drive, Heaton, Bradford. 

—— - Mr. Geo. Banks, Mossgarth, Tree Gardens, Brampton, Cum- 

rland. 

Bristo.: St. James’s—Mr. R. M. Nicol, 34, Fernbank Road, Redland, 
Bristol, 6. 

BroM.ey: Trinity— 

BuRTON-ON*TRENT : 

CAMBRIDGE: St. Columba’s—Mr. Alexander Wood, D.Sc., M.A., Emmanuel 
College, Cambridge. 

CANTERBURY: St. Andrew’s—Rev. W. Wallace Duncan, M.A., 91, Old 
Dover Road, Canterbury. 

CaRLISLE: Fisher Street—Mr. Alex. Mudge, Teesdale House, Dalston 
Road, Carlisle. 

ase Warwick Road—Mr. John G. Middleton, Beechwood, Scotby, 

rlisle. 

CHATHAM: St. Andrew’s—Mr. Lewis Harrison, 13, Malvern Road, Gil- 

lingham, Kent. 
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Cuester: St. Andrew’s— Mr. Walter Fergusson, 65, Parkgate Road, - 


Chester. 
Dersy: Dr. W. Marshall Dinwoodie, 6, Leopold Street, Derby. 
Doncaster: Mr. James Anderson, M.A., 274, Thorne Road, Doncaster. 
Douctas: St. Andrew’s—Mr. J. B. Whyte, Avoca, Douglas Avenue, 
Douglas, Isle of Man. *° 
EastsourNE: St. Andrew’s—Mr. R. E. Watkins, Kenilworth, Denton Road, 
Eastbourne. 
Epensripce: Mr. B. W. Piper, The Post Office, Cowden, Kent. 
Fexixstowe: St. George’s—Mr. H. Page Thompson, 3, Foxgrove Lane, 
Felixstowe, Suffolk. 
GATESHEAD: Brighton Avenue—Mr. A. O. Shepherd, 10, West Street, 
Gateshead-on-Tyne. 
GLoucEsTER : Whitefield Memorial—Mr. A. H. Palmer, Fairhaven, Argyll 
Road, Wotton, Gloucester. 
GosrortH: Mr. H. L. Peskett, 44, Kingswood Avenue, High West 
Jesmond, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 
Grimssy: Mr. W. V. Temple, The Lodge, 22, Portland Avenue, Grimsby. 
Harrocate: St. Paul’s—Mr. Ernest Snowden, 2, Cundall Way, Harrogate. 
HESWALL : 
ae: Trinity—Mr. E, J. Longman, West Court, Binstead, Alton, 
ants. 
Hornciirre: Mr. W. Miller, Woodbine Cottage, Horncliffe. 
7: Mr. A. J. Atwood, Little Gables, Mile Oak Road, Portslade, 
ussex, 
HuppdersFIELD: St. James’s— 
Hutt: Holderness Road—Mr. M. Steadman, Leith House, Castle Hill 
Road, Sutton, Hull. 
Hutt: Newington—Mr. James P. Moffat, Cragdale, Hull Road, Cotting- 
ham, East Yorks. 
Hutt: Prospect Street—Dr. D. M. Mackay, 15, Albion Street, Hull. 
Ipswich : Mr. Wm. Marshall, 47, Graham Road, Ipswich, Suffolk. 
—; — Road—Mr. M. W. Clement, 16, Hanover Square, 
eds, 3. 
Leeps ; Trinity—Mr. Robert Robertson, 110, Harehill Avenue, Leeds, 8. 
Liverpoo. : Allerton—Dr. F. G. yreerg f 3, Percy Street, Liverpool, 8. 
LiveRPOOL : Everton Valley—Mr. Richard Rowlands, 65, Willowdale Road, 
Fazakerley, Liverpool, 9. 
Liverpoo.: Fairfield—Mr. R. F. McKenzie, 20, Prospect Vale, Fairfield, 
Liverpool. 
Lrverpoot: Green Lane—Mr. T. S. Beveridge, 18, Maxwell Road, West 
Derby, Liverpool. 
Liverpoot: Orrell Park—Mr. C. H. Briggs, 63, Moss Lane, Orrell Park, 
Liverpool. 
LiverPoot: Princes Road, Trinity—Professor J. M. Beattie, M.D., 29, 
Canning Street, Liverpool. 
LivERPOOL : Queen’s Road—Mr. Chas. F. Lumby, M.A., 82, Shiel Road, 
Liverpool. 
Liverpoot : Union—Mr. J. C. Knight, Newlyn, Alt Avenue, Maghull, near 


rpool. 
LiverPooL: Wavertree—Mr. Thos. L. Latimer, 5, Combridge Road, 
Liverpool, 16. 
Lo Battersea, St. Andrew’s—Mr. E. Q. King, 153, Bennerley Road, 
W.11 


Lonpon : Bayswater, St. Paul’s— 
Lonpon : Camden Road— 
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Lonpon : Cheam, St. Andrew’s—Mr. James Mackie, Rosevean, 20, Grange 
Road, Sutton, Surery. 

LONDON : ‘Clapham, Trinity— 

eae) ee T. Armatagé, 6, Cricklewood Broadway, 

Lonox : Crouch Hill—Mr. Jas. A. Hood, B.A., B.Sc., 21, Berkeley Road, 


Lonvon: Croydon, St. Paul’s—Mr. R. S. McMinn, B.A., 35, Birdhurst 
Road, South Croydon, Surrey. 
Lonpon : Ealing, St. Andrew’s—Mr. Geo. Moir, 49, Boileau Road, W.5. 
Lonpvon: Enfield, St. Paul’s—Mr. H. A. D. Brown, Gladesmere, Little 
Park Gardens, Enfield. 
Lonpon : Finchley, St. Margaret’s—Mr. W. R. Murray, 78, Petworth Road, 
Lonpon : Frognal, St. Andrew’s— 
Lonpvon : Golder’s Green, St. Ninian’s—Mr. John Ross, B.A., 64, Wildwood 
Road, N.W.11. 
a: Goodmayes—Mr. A. P. Cook, 36, Mafeking Avenue, Seven 
ings. 
Lonvon : Hammersmith, St. Andrew’s—Mr. Geo. Croll, 7, Foster Road, 
East Acton. 
Lonpon : cl i. Trinity—Mr. Harold E. Williams, 29, West Heath 
Drive, N.W.11 
me * hag Trinity*«-Mr. A. G. Esslemont, 114, Kenton Lane, 
enton. 
Lonvon : Highgate—Mr. Alex. Hamilton, 18, Broadlands Road, N.6. 
Lonpon: Ilford—Mr. A. J. Hardy, 68, The Drive, Ilford. 


nee 5 een St. John’s—Mr. J. S. Chown, 14, Malvern Court, 


tinge Marylebone— 
Lonpon : Muswell Hill—Mr. W. A. Crawford, » Windermere Road, N.10. 
Lonpon: New Barnet, St. Augustine’s—Mr. W. J. Brown, 36, Victoria 
Road, New Barnet. 
Le: < Oxendon”—Mr. R. E. Connold, 49, Court Way, Colindale, 
Lowpon : Palmers Green, St. George’s—Mr. E. A. Ferry, 1, Derwent Road, 
13 


Lonpon: Putney—Mr. H. de Beers Bailey, York Lodge, 60, Nassau Road, 
Barnes, S.W.13. 

Lonpon : Redhill and Reigate, St. Paul’s—Mr. J. A. Maclean, Parkwater, 
Reigate, Surrey. 

Lonpon: Regent Square—Miss L. W. ca: + 22, Peel Street, W.8. 

eS St. John’s Wood—Miss Ellen Dougall’ 53, Carlton Hill, 

We. 


Lonpon : Stepney, John Knox— 

Lonpon : Stoke Newington—Mr. P. Cornish, 14, Filey Avenue, N.16, 

Lonpon : Streatham, Trinity—Mr. H. P. Doran, Windyridge, Tumblewood 
Road, Banstead, Surrey. 

Lonvon : Tooting, St. Peter’s—Mr. David Murdoch, 24, Kelvin Grove, 
Hook, Surbiton, Surrey. 

Lonpon: Upper Norwood, St. Andrew’s—Mr. F. H. A. Wedekind, 145, 
Auckland Road, S.E E.19. 

Lonpon : Wallington, Christ Church—Rev. J. Hastings Eastwood, M.A., 
Dockray, Maldon Road, Wallington, Surrey. 

Lonvon: Watford, St. Stephen’s—Mr. Jas. C. Lawson, Gateside, Hemp- 

stead Road, Watford, Herts. 
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Lonpon : Willesden and College Park—Mr. B. C. G. Perry, 11, Wembley 
Park Drive, Wembley. 


Le oo Trinity—Mr. Jas. Stewart Walker, 8, Mina Road, 


Lonpon: Wood Green, St. James’s—Mr. A. A. Cromarty, 52, Harcourt 
Road, Alexandra Park, N.22. 

MANCHESTER : Chorlton-cum-Hardy. 

MANCHESTER: Didsbury, St. Aldan’s—Mr. F, Hourani, B.A., Westholme, 
Pine Road, Didsbury. 

MANCHESTER: Grosvenor and Withington—Professor Stopford, F.R.S., 
The Firs, Oak Drive, Fallowfield, Manchester. 

MANCHESTER: Heaton Chapel, St. Andrew’s—Mr. A. C. Wilson, 14, Earl 
Road, Heaton Moor, Stockport. 

MANCHESTER: Higher Broughton—Mr. Wm. Millar, Belmont, Old Hall 
Road, Broughton Park, Manchester. 

MANCHESTER: Longsight—Mr. John M. Hanna, 149, Beresford Road, 
Manchester. 

MANCHESTER: Moston—Mr. Henry Dunn, 8, Nettleton Grove, Blackley, . 
Manchester. 

MANCHESTER : Pendleton— 

ee: Sale—Rev. G. E. Shearer, M.A., Baxter Road, Sale, 

esnire., 

MANCHESTER: Trinity, Cheetham Hill—Mr. Geo. Seals, 49, Danesbury 
Street, Cheetham Hill, Manchester. 

Morpetu : St. George’s—Mr. G. Stuart Bell, 101, Newgate Street, Morpeth. 

NEwcasTLE: Heaton—Mr. A. H. Chisholm, 49, Falmouth Road, Heaton, 
Newcastle-on-Tyne, 6. 

NewcastLE: Jesmond—Mr. Thos. Crawford, 38, Reid Park Road, 
Newcastle-on-Tyne. 

NewcastT_e: John Knox—Mr. T. Gilroy, 19, Grove Street, Newcastle-on- 


yne. 

NewcastL_e: Trinity and College Road—Mr. J. Richardson, Alnbrae, 19, 
Jesmond Dene Road, Newcastle-on-Tyne, 2. 

NewcasTLe: Westmorland Road—Mr. R. S./Robson, Falstone, Broomfield 
Avenue, Walkerville, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 

NewcastLe: Wingrove—Mr. G. A. Muir, 71, Thorpe Street, Newcastle- 
on-Tyne, 4. 

Noruam: Mr. John Aynsley, Norham-on-Trent. 

NortH Suiecps: Howard Street—Mr. J. Kyles, 25, Northumberland 
Square, North Shields. 

Nortu Suietps: Northumberland Square—Mr. Gilbert Grieve, 5, Camp 
Terrace, North Shields. 

NortincHAM: Mansfield Road—Mr. William Allan, 11, Gedling Grove, 
Nottingham. ; 

NotrmncHaM: St. Andrew’s—Mr. D. S. Arundel, Swanston, Private Road, 
Nottingham. 

ParkcaTte: Neston and Parkgate—Rev. Walter Terrett, The Manse, 
Parkgate Road, Neston, Wirrall. 

Peraw: Mr. Walter J. Baird, 2, Croxdale Terrace, Pelaw-on-Tyne. 

PriymoutH: Mr. J. Moar, 83, West Down Road, Plymouth. 

PortsMourH: St. Andrew’s—Mr. John Elder, 84, Clarendon Road, 
Southsea. 

Preston: St. Paul’s—Mr. Jas. Carruthers, 27, St. Michael’s Road, Preston. 

RAMSBOTTOM : 

Ramsey, Isle of Man: Mr. D. Cannon, Woodhey, Glenauldyn, Ramsey, 
Isle of Man. 
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Repcar: Mr. R. W. Allan, 3, Gosforth Road, Redcar, Yorks. 

RocupaLe: Trinity—Mr. J. B. Stewart, 25, Falkland Avenue, Spotland, 
Rochdale. 

Sr. HELENS : 

Sr. Leonarn’s-ON-SEA: St. Columba’s. 

SEaAHn«M HARzour : 

SEATON DELAVEL : 

yy er St. Nicholas—Mr. E. Moore, Ruby Cottage, Ditherington, 

rew 

StLiot#: Mr. ‘Wittiam Tod, 83, Eden Street, Silloth, Cumberland. 

SourHAMPTON: St. Andrew’s—Mr. F. G. Gregory, LL.B., 29, Portland 
Street, Southampton. 

p: St. George’s—Mr. T. G. Murray, 24, Harvey Road, Croxley 

Green, Herts. 

SoutHport: St. George’s—Mr. E. Wallace Lamont, M.C., 97, Manchester 
Road, Southport. 

SourH SHIELDs : Pst. John’s—Mr. Thos. Shaw, 261, St. Vincent Street, 
South Shields. 

Sourn Suretps: St. Paul’s—Mr. C. Seymour Richardson, Beech View, 
South Shields. 

Starrorp: Mr. Arthur Coates, 16, Rising Brook, Stafford. 

STAMFORDHAM and BavINGTON : 

SrockTon-oN-TEES: St. Andrew’s and St. George’s—Mr. William Young, 
22, Lorne Terrace. Stockton-on-Tees. 

SUNDERLAND: Roker—Mr. T. W. Naisbitt, The Bryn, Claremont Road, 
Roker, Sunderland. 

SUNDERLAND: St. George’s—Mr. Jas. Patrick, 14, Thornhill Gardens, 
Sunderland. 

SUNDERLAND: Trinity and St. James’s—Mr. G. Eades, 10, Claremont 
Terrace, Sunderland. 

Swinpon: Mr. A. J. Martin, 76, Croft Road, Swindon, Wilts. 

TuHropron: Dr. J. A. Smail, Rothbury, Morpeth, Northumberland. 


Torquay: St. Andrew’s—Mr. W. Beaton, Westella, Torr Vale, Torquay. 

Tuntey: Mr. John Ha dock, 33, Mossy Lea, near Wigan 

Ty.pestey: Mr. Jas. Potter, High Lea, Hough Lane, er yidesley, Lancs. 

Wa.iasey: Egremont—Mr. F. H. Bradley, M.A., 158, Seaview Road, 
Wallasey, Cheshire. 

Wattesey: Seacombe—Mr. William McNeill, at Gledheather, Column 
Road, Grange, West Kirby, Cheshire. 

Watisenp: Mr. Wm. Erskine, 20, Peartree Gardens, Walkerville, New- 
aren eae 

WArRINGTON : John’s—Mr. W. M. Walker, 56, Fairfield Road, 
Stockton eet Warrington. 

WaterLoo: St. Andrew’s—Mr. John M. Nicholls, Woodville, Ilford 
Avenue, Liverpool, 23. 

West Kirsy: Mr. J. C. Tod, 13, Mostyn Avenue, West Kirby, Cheshire. 

West STANLEY: Christ Church—Mr. A. Clayton, 34, Clifford Street, 
Stanley, Co. Durham. 

Warton: Mr. Joseph Topping, 272, Manchester Road West, Little 
Hulton, near Bolton. 

Wartttey Bay : 

WIcanN : ne Cas gg 84, Orrell Road, Pemberton, near Wigan. 

WOLVERHAMPTON : . Jas. Conchie, Glentroon, Penn Road, Wolver- 
hampton. 

York: Councillor Thos. Gray, Kildonan, 284, Tadcaster Road, York. 
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CORRESPONDING SOCIETIES. 


PRESBYTERIAN HistortaL Society OF AMERICA. 
Rev. Thos. C. Pears, Jr., Manager, opens Fe History, 520, 
Wotherspoon Building, Philadelphia (Pa), U.S.A 
Baptist Histortcat Society 
Hon. Sec., Mr. Seymour J. Price, 19, Creswick Road, Acton, W.3. 
Catvinistic MeEtHopist Historicat Soctety. 
Hon. Editor: Rev. Tom Beynon, Disgwylfa, Penparcau, Aberystwyth. 
CONGREGATIONAL Historicat Society. 
Editorial Secretary: Rev. Albert Peel, M.A., Litt.D., Shirley, Russell 
Road, Buckhurst Hill, Essex. 
Socrete FRANCAISE DE L’HISTOIRE DU PROTESTANTISME. 
Secretary: Rev. Dr. Pannier, 54, Rue des Saints-Péres, Paris VII. 
Frienps’ Historica, Society 
Hon. Editor: Mr. John. L. Nickalls, B.A., Friends’ House, Euston 
Road, N.W.1. 


In1sH PRESBYTERIAN HistoricaL Society. 
Asst. Secretary: Miss Jeannie L. M. Stewart, Church House (Room 
19), Belfast. 
Unitarian Historicat Society. 
WaALpENs1IaAN Historicat Society. 
Secretary: M. le Pasteur Emile Tron, Société d’Histoire Vaudoise, 
Torre Pellice, Italy. 
Westey Historicat Society. 


President and Gen. Secretary: Rev. F. F. Bretherton, B.A., 10, West 
wn, Sunderland. 





